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POLICE TRAFFIC RECORDS SYSTEM 


An Administrative Guide 


PUBLISHED BY THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE OF 


CONTENTS: 


Standard specifications 
and model forms for 
police traffic accident 
reports 





A FREE COPY OF THIS NEW 57-PAGE 


Traffic Records Manual 


will be sent to you as a bonus for 
each new or renewed subscription to 
TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 


Just off the press, this new administrative 
guide for the development of a police traffic 
records system is the first unit of a series now 
in preparation at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University. It brings together for the 
first time a number of articles on the use of 
forms in police traffic accident investigation. 
The manual contains 10 important model 
record forms, reproduced full size, and a de- 
tailed discussion of their use. 


For a limited time you or your department 


can obtain a free copy of this valuable manual 

Model form for supple- by subscribing (or renewing your present sub- 

mentary field notes scription) to the Institute’s monthly profes- 
sional journal, Traffic Digest & Review. 

Each issue of Traffic Digest & Review con- 

tains informative articles and reports by writers 


Auxiliary forms for in- 
vestigation 


Guide and model form 
for accident cause anal- 
ysis tute’s quarterly news bulletin, “Traffic Shorts,” 

and are entitled to a 25 per cent discount on 


who are authorities in the street and highway 
traffic field. Subscribers also receive the Insti- 


Standard summary form all Institute publications priced at one dollar 
or more, 


To get this manual, fill-out the accompany - 


. i) . . ° 
ing order blank and mail it in today. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Enter my subscription to Traffic Digest & Review for 

[] One year (12 issues) at $5 

[] Two years (24 issues) at $9 

[] | am a subscriber, add the above to my present sub- 
scription 


12 issues of 
TRAFFIC 
DIGEST 

& REVIEW 


(A free copy of the manual, Pub. 2501, will be sent to you) for only $5 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Penny-wise ... 


Pound-Foolish 


A FEW WEEKS ago a Pima County 
(Arizona) attorney, Harry Acker- 
man, told the Arizona City Managers’ 
Association that a city police depart- 
ment “*... is the very last area of city 
responsibility where we can afford to 
economize unwisely.”’ 

He said further that because of the 
tremendous cost of crime and the fact 
that the incidence of crime (presum- 
ably of trafic accidents, too) varies 
with the effectiveness of law enforce- 
ment, there is a greater return per 
dollar spent on law enforcement than 
on any other city expenditure. 

Historically, trafhc law enforcement 
agencies have been considered fair 
game by budget-cutting sharpshooters. 
Too often cities regard the reduction 
expenditures for law enforcement 
But this ts 


as an economy measure. 


really self-deception. Economies in 
that direction result in no long-term 
economy at all. 

Mr. five 


point field of responsibility for law 


Ackerman described a 


enforcement that devolves upon city 


governments: 


1. Selection of a professional chief 


of pe lice; 


Providing him with necessary 


manpower and equipment; 
Providing facilities for training 


personnel; 


Selling the needs of the depart 
ment to the city council and the 
community; and 

Standing as a barrier between the 
department and political influ- 


ences. 


Two other remarks by Mr. Acker- 
man are pertinent here: First, he said 
that ““A city may, with greatest ef- 
ficiency, perform its many necessary 
functions, but the acceptance of the 
administration by any community, 
and the entire moral tone of the com- 
munity, deteriorate in direct ratio to 
the lack of efficiency, integrity, train- 
ing and equipment of its law enforce 
ment agency.” 

Then he added that city govern 
ments should lose no opportunity to 
approve financial expenditures re- 
quired to send law enforcement officers 
to the various schools that offer courses 
for them. 

Maintaining effective law enforce 
ment admittedly is an expensive prop 
osition; moreover, it is becoming more 
and more expensive all the time. But 
budgeting for law enforcement is only 
expensive in relation to what 1s being 
purchased; the resulting savings to 
the general community far outweigh 
cost of effective enforce 


the initial 


ment programs. 


Evervone 1s in favor of economy 


in government, but governments 


should be reminded that economy 


comes in two styles: there is /rwe 


economy—that which produces real 
long-run savings to the community; 
and there is another kind—that un 
wise economizing which ends up cost 
than ever 


ing the community more 
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STRETCHING THE 
LONG ARM OF THE LAW 


Harley-Davidson police motorcycles are potent symbols of law 
and order — providing, on sight, the easy recognition so essential 
to crime and accident prevention. 


There is no arm of the law more flexible than officers mounted on 
2-wheeled Solos: highly maneuverable in congested areas — yet, possessing 
swift striking power to curb speeders, apprehend criminals and 
handle emergencies. The versatile 3-wheeled Servi-Cars are the 
work-horses of efficient departments everywhere — busy around-the-clock 
patrolling, directing traffic and checking meters. 


To learn more about how you can stretch your equipment and 
manpower dollars with Solos and Servi-Cars, see your 
dealer or write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 
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REMOVING 

VEHICLES 

FROM 7 
—— r “ a 
ROADWAY i 


By Ronen P. Sucware in — = jim, 
; = ee 


Ass “4 — 
Res md Bee iow 


The Tr. athe ag ace = a 
ms ee 
ee ee 


we 


Removing motor vehicles from the 
streets and highways in the ab- 
sence of owners requires sound 
judgement and a knowledge of 


correct procedure on the part of a 
police officers i [ 
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, | ‘owING is most frequently neces- 
sary when streets are narrowed 


by parked vehicles during rush hours. 
These streets are usually posted with 
signs which show when it is permissible 
to park. However, some drivers don’t 
read the signs or simply fail to obey 
them. Such violators can cause jams 
and tie up traffic for blocks. Traffic 
must be moved. The quickest way 
to accomplish this is by removing the 
offending vehicles. 


53.020—Damaged vehicles. Vehicles 
damaged in accidents so that they can- 
not be driven 


must be removed by 


towing. This problem is covered in 


the publication referred to in 53.910. 


53.030 Ve- 


hicles must be moved promptly if they 


Emergency situations. 


are parked so as to create a hazard, 


or if they impede large volumes of 


trafic. For example, people attending 


special events such as football games, 
state fairs, and races sometimes park 
vehicles so that key exits or entrances 
to buildings, parking lots, or drive- 
ways are blocked, often in disregard 
of prohibitory signs and the effect on 
public safety. Vehicles parked on 
bridges, just over the crests of hills, 
or on curves create traffic hazards and 
must be removed. These vehicles may 
simply be moved to the side or off the 
pavement onto the shoulder. 


53.040—Abandoned vehicles which 


Exhibit 53-1. 


may have been stolen or simply dis 
carded by the owner are sometimes 
left in roadways. Some ordinances 
make no provision for abandoned ve- 
hicles, but they must be removed from 
the streets. The best way is by towing. 

53.050 When 


a vehicle under authority 


Persistent violations. 
you tow 
provided by your state law, local law, 
or department, you cause the owner 
of the vehicle considerable inconven 
ience. Because of this inconvenience, 
towing must always be used with dis 


You 


may sometimes find it necessary to 


cretion and sound judgment. 


tow the vehicle of an habitual violator 
in order to obtain compliance with 
certain parking regulations. A person 
may continue to park his vehicle in 
a ‘‘no parking” zone even though he 
In such 
cases it is sometimes justifiable to have 
his car Such 
although quite severe, will very often 
have the effect. Ask your 
supervisor or check your local and 


has been cited several times. 


towed away. action, 


desired 


state law to determine your authority 
for this type of action. 
53.060—Arrestee’s When 


you arrest a driver for certain kinds 


vehicle. 


of violations you are faced with the 
problem of what to do with his ve- 
hicle. You must assume the respon- 
sibility for safeguarding the violator’s 
vehicle at the scene of the arrest or 
arrange for its removal to a place of 
safekeeping. Your decision as to what 


Unattended, illegally parked vehicle blocks rush-hour traffic in 
one lane of busy street (top photo at left). 


Police officer temporarily directs 


traffic around illegally parked vehicle (second photo) until tow truck arrives to 
remove it (bottom) and relieve congestion. 
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action to take will depend upon the 
circumstances of the arrest, the con- 
ditions at the scene, and the nature 


of the offense for which the person 


was arrested. It is important that you 
have precise knowledge of your author- 
ity for removing a vehicle from the 
Ask 


supervisor or consult your city ordi- 


roadway after an arrest. your 
nance or state law. Exhibit 53-2 pro 
vides you with the means for deter- 
mining the scope of your authority. 
Compare your city or state law with 
the standard statutes referred to in 
Section 53.910. 

53.070 Although 


Deterrent value. 


towing away parked cars tends to en 


gender ill-will toward the police de 
partment, it is a good way to bring 
about observance of parking ordi- 
nances by certain types of violators 
it is a 
very effective deterrent, but generally 


and under certain conditions. 


it should be used only when other 
measures fail, because: 


1. Towing costs paid by the violator are 
high—usually much higher than an or- 
dinary parking fine. 

Considerable inconvenience is imposed be- 
cause the driver is temporarily deprived 
of the use of his vehicle. The inconvenience 
is greater in some cities than in others. 
It is increased when a driver must settle 
the citation at one place and claim his 
vehicle at another. 

Drivers who have had their cars towed 

and r 

singled out 


other potential violators. 


are embarrassed, perhaps angry 
sentful. No one likes to be 


as an example for 


Exhibit 53-2 


General Provisions for Towing and Impounding 


Questions About 
Towing and Impounding 


Who may tow? 


Provisions in 
Most Cities 


Provisions in My 
City or State 


Police officers or persons 


officially authorized by 


police 


What may be removed? 


Any vehicle—includes autos, 


motorcycles, buses, trucks 


From what places are 
vehicles towed? 


A street or highway— 
includes public alleys, 


bridge, viaduct, causeway, 


tube or tunnel 


When are vehicles towed? 


When left unattended and: 


1. Are a hazard 
2. Obstruct traffic 


3. Disabled and obstruct 
traffic and person in 
charge incapacitated 

4. When abandoned 

Where are vehicles taken? Police designated or main- 
tained garage, city maintained 
garage, nearest garage, other 
place of safety 
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Exhibit 53-3 


Provisions for Notification 


Questions About Provisions in Provisions in My | 
Notifying Owner Most Cities City or State 


How is owner's name Vehicle registration records 
obtained? 


Who gives notification? Officer who ordered removal 


What information is given? Fact of removal 
Reason for removal! 
Place taken to 
Procedure in recovering 


How sent? In writing 


Who receives notification? Owner and proprietor of 
garage 


Name and address of owner obtainable 


Other 


Who is notified? State department registering 
motor vehicles (copy filed 
with garage proprietor) 


Form of notice? In writing 


How sent? By mail 


When? Vehicle is not returned to 
owner within 3 days 


What information? Complete description of 
vehicle 
Date, time, place of removal 


Reason for removal 
Where taken 


me) 
2 
= 
oe 
= 
1 
me) 
9 
c 
c 
5 
Vv 
® 
Cc 
6 


Legal Aspects how it compares with the provisions 
in most cities as listed in Exhibits 


<2 9 ae ——— : os lie ; 
53.2/0—Remember that you must 53.2 and 53-3. The source of the in- 
be authorized to tow. You must be 


formation listed in these exhibits is 
sure that: 


given in 53.915. Your own ordinance 
1. The vehicle is parked in such a manner might include additional provisions. 
that it is legally subject to removal, or 


2. Your department has provided you with =n eae ff T 
the authority to tow. cover city-owned, off-street parking 


For example, your ordinance may 


lots as places “‘from which vehicles 
53.2/5—Look up the law on towing are towed.” Your own ordinance may 
for your own city and state and see (Continued on page 18) 
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Vehicle Following Distances 


RS = aS 


aS 


‘One car length for every 10 mph of speed’ is a well- 


known guide for safe following distances 


here is 


the technical reasoning from which this popular rule 


of thumb was derived and some comment on its traffic 


law enforcement implications. 


By J. STANNARD BAKER 
Director of Research and Development 
The Traffic Institute 


5 ies RULE REQUIRING a following 
distance of at least one car length 
for every 10 mph of speed was first 
used as a general guide to the spacing 
of vehicles in military convoys during 
World War I. It is the 


driver’s stopping ability rather than 


based on 


his ability to turn the vehicle to one 
side. 

The “rule of 
thumb” can be explained as follows: 


derivation of this 

The driver who is following another 
vehicle can detect a change in the 
speed of this vehicle as it occurs if he 
is watching closely. Brake actuated 
rear lights provide him with a signal 
as soon as the driver in front begins 
to apply brakes. 

If the following driver then applies 
his brakes, and if the braking per- 
formance of both vehicles is the same 
(which is usually the case with pas 
senger vehicles), he can stop in the 
same distance as the car ahead. 

If the following driver’s brakes were 
applied in the same manner as those 
of the leading car and in the same 


8 


instant, he would come to a stop at 
a distance behind the car ahead equal 
to that at which he had been following. 


Reaction Time and Distance 

However, there is a short time lapse 
the the fol- 
lowing driver detects the change in 


between moment when 
speed of the car ahead and the moment 


He 


must, therefore, travel at a distance 


when he applies his own brakes. 


behind the lead car great enough to 
allow him to stop with the front of 
his car not beyond the point where 
the rear of the lead car was when its 
driver applied his brakes. 

The 


‘reaction time” 


lapse of time is called the 
and the distance trav 
eled during this reaction time is the 
“reaction distance.”’ 

This 
constant regardless of the speed of the 


But 


of course, increases with the speed of 


reaction time remains fairly 


vehicle. the reaction distance, 


the vehicle. In short, at 50 mph the 
following driver naturally will travel 
a greater distance during the time it 
takes him to apply his brakes than 
he will at 25 mph. He must as a con 
sequence follow the other vehicle at 
his “‘reaction distance.” 
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To spell this out as a “rule of 


thumb” for a driver we must give 


him some easily remembered figures 
which he can visualize on the high- 
way. Thus ‘‘one car length for every 
10 mph of speed.” 

It is easy to calculate the reaction 
time provided by the rule. The for- 
mula for reaction distance is: Time x 
1.47 x Speed = 


The constant 1.47 is required to change 


Reaction Distance. 
the vehicle’s speed from miles per hour 
to velocity in feet per second. 


Using the Formula 


Now, if in the formula we substi- 
tute 10 mph for the speed value, and 
16 feet (the length of the car) for the 
distance, or any even multiples of 
these, we will have: Time x 1.47 x 
10 = 16 feet (car length). Thus Time 
= 16/1.47 or 1.09 seconds. 

Hence, the rule quoted allows a re- 
action time of about one second and 
presumes that the braking ability of 
the two vehicles will be approximately 
equal. If the following driver is watch- 
ing the car ahead closely for the ap- 
pearance of a brake actuated light, 
his reaction will be a simple one and 
for a normal person will require about 
only one-half a second from the time 
the signal appears to the application 
of the brake. 

Thus, the figure of 1.09 seconds pro- 
vides a considerable factor of safety 
for the normal driver who is expecting 
the signal. 

In general, heavily loaded trucks 
cannot stop so rapidly as passenger 
cars. Asa result, the factor of safety 
in this rule is much smaller for the 
truck driver than for the car driver, 
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although the half second will be a 
sufficient margin of safety at moderate 
speeds. 

Of course, if the vehicle ahead is 
involved in a collision of some kind 
which stops it much more rapidly than 
the following vehicle can be stopped 
by its driver, the quoted formula does 
not give sufficient stopping distance. 
In other words, if the vehicle ahead 
is involved in a head-on collision and 
stops abruptly at the collision point, 
the following driver cannot stop with- 
out striking the two vehicles involved 
in the accident unless he is moving 


at a slow speed. 


An Aid to Enforcement 


The enforcement implications of this 
following distance rule are extremely 
interesting. 

Motor vehicle laws generally pro 
of a motor ve- 


vide that “‘the driver 


hicle shall not follow another vehicle 
more closely than is reasonable and 
prudent, having due regard for the 
speed of such vehicles and the trafhe 
upon and the condition of the high 
way.” (Uniform Vehicle Code, Sec. 
11-310.) 

Enforcement of such a law has al- 
ways been difficult because of the need 
to interpret “reasonable and prudent”’ 
and the inability to measure follow 
ing distances from a moving patrol 
car. 

With increasing trafhe congestion 
resulting in more “‘close following” by 
drivers, and with a greater proportion 
of rear-end collision accidents on free 
ways, application of this rule to en 
The 


implications of vehicle spacing as dis 


forcement might be profitable. 


9 





cussed above would prove helpful in 
this regard. 

The object of the legal requirement 
is to prevent the following vehicle from 
traveling so close to the vehicle ahead 
as to run into it if it should stop sud- 
denly. To avoid this, the driver must 
be alert for signs that the vehicle 
ahead is slowing. He must be pre- 
pared to apply his brakes if these signs 
appear, and he must be following the 
vehicle ahead of him at a distance not 
less than the equivalent of his simple 
reaction time, including the time re 
quired to move his foot from accel- 
erator to brake. 


Safety Factor Needed 

For average drivers this time would 
be about one-half a car length for 
every 10 mph of speed. However, 
this would allow no factor of safety 
for slightly delayed perception (we 
cannot maintain attention at maxi- 
mum levels indefinitely) or for less 
effective braking, etc. 

For some drivers this one-half sec- 
ond of time might be sufficient, but 
as a principle of enforcement we must 
have regulations which apply to aver- 
age people, without special exceptions 
for those who are above average in 
driving skill. 

On this basis a following distance 
must be established for practical en- 
forcement which will be safe for all 
but a very few drivers. 

The rule of thumb discussed above 
suggest a practical limitation on fol- 
lowing distances that provides a rea- 
sonable factor of safety for most driv- 


ers. Drivers who trail the car ahead 


by less than one car length for every 
10 mph of speed have less than one 


10 


second in which to perform a stopping 
operation and are cutting the margin 
of safety in their driving very thin. 

Having established that a logical 
interpretation of “‘reasonable and 
proper” would be a distance that al- 
lows at least one second for the stop- 
ping operation (one car length for 
every 10 mph of speed), we come to 
the second difficulty in enforcement of 
following distance laws. This is the 
fact that an officer observing a situa 
tion of this kind does not have an 
accurate method of measuring or re- 
cording the spacing between vehicles 
while patroling in a car—certainly 
nothing to compare with the speed- 


ometer he employs to measure speed. 


Spacing Can Be Measured 

However, there would be little dif. 
ficulty in measuring the spacing be 
tween cars in terms of time from the 
roadside. The same principles, indeed, 
the same devices, can be adopted to 
measure the time interval between ve- 
hicles as is now used for measuring 
the speed of a vehicle. 

A stop-watch used to time the in- 
terval between the instant when the 
rear of one car passes a point on the 
highway and the instant a following 
vehicle reaches that spot would read- 
ily give the desired figure. 

Obviously, if such roadside obser- 
vation techniques were to be employed, 
proper legal acceptance would have to 
be established just as was the case with 
radar and chemical tests for intoxica- 
tion. This might require some time, 
but, as mentioned previously, the trend 
in trafic volumes and in the character 
of accidents would possibly make this 
worthwhile. * 
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A Program for 


School Transportation 


Competent, trained drivers and more fre- 


quent bus inspections head the list of safety 
recommendations proposed by the author. 


By Forest R. Norrsincer 
Training Division 
The Traffic Institute 


. pae rRANSPORTATION Is _ big busi- 
\J ness in any state. Over 10 million 
pupils, almost a third of the total en- 
rollment, are carried to and from school 
daily at public expense in more than 
160,000 publicly and privately owned 
vehicles and at a cost of nearly $400,- 
000,000. In 


stantly increasing use of school buses 


addition, there is con 


to take children on trips for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Attempts to get a complete picture 
of the accidents occurring in school 
transportation fail because many states 
do not keep accurate records of, or re 
port, school bus accidents. In some 
states, trafic authorities do not sep 
arate school buses from other buses 
in their accident summaries. If we 
are to make headway in the reduction 
of trathe trans 


accidents in schc Ti | 


portation, sufficient investigation of 


such accidents to determine the causes 
and circumstances that produce them 
should be required. 

In the 37 states where adequate 


school bus accident reports were avail- 
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able for 1957, there were 31 students 
killed 


24 when crossing the highway either 


seven while in the buses and 


to board a bus or after leaving one. 
There were, in addition, a total of 
1,171 students injured in the 5,953 
accidents involving school buses. 
Such an accident and fatality rate 
is great enough to warrant serious 
attention to all those factors of school 
transportation which present hazards 


to our children. 


Bus Driver Training Essential 
Perhaps the most vulnerable link 
in the chain of factors affecting school 
transportation accidents is the school 
bus driver, his selection, his training, 
For the 
part, the safety of pupils is in his 


and his supervision. most 
hands. His ability, energy, and train- 
ing largely determine the degree to 
which pupil transportation is econom- 
ical and efficient. It is essential, there 
fore, that our school buses be operated 
by competent drivers. 

The first step in obtaining qualified 
school bus drivers is the establish 
ment by states of adequate standards 
of selection. Such standards should 


include character above reproach, emo- 
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a 


School bus drivers should be required to 
qualify for special driver licenses through 
state planned and administered examinations 
as illustrated in this posed photo. 


tional stability, physical examination, 
accident and violation-free driving ex- 
perience, training, knowledge of motor 
vehicle regulations and traffic laws, 
and school bus driving skill. 


All school 


required to qualify themselves for a 


bus drivers should be 
supplemental license by meeting con- 
ditions over and above those specified 
for obtaining the ordinary operator’s 
or chauffeur’s license. State depart- 
ments of education may set up and 
administer their own systems for grant- 
ing special licenses to school bus driv- 
ers; or they may seek the cooperation 
of state motor vehicle departments in 
establishing systems of special licenses 
The 


vehicle departments would assume re- 


for school bus drivers. motor 
sponsibility for administering the sys- 
tems and for granting the special 
licenses. In either case, the require- 
ments for the special license should 
be reasonable, and should be set forth 
clearly by the state department of 
education. 


The state department of education 


should accept primary responsibility 


12 


for planning a state program for the 
training of school bus drivers and 
should assist local units in planning 
and administering local programs. 
Provision for financing such programs 
should be made in the regular budget 
of the state department of education 
and in the budgets of the local units 
where training is given. 

High on the list of contents for a 
school bus driver training program 
should be procedures based on state 


and local board of education rulings 


including operations, pupil manage- 
ment and discipline, and problems of 
routes and schedules. Personal re- 
lationships to school officials, pupils, 
and parents, as well as the driver’s 
financial liabilities, should be included. 

Preliminary training should be fol- 
lowed by a continuing program of 
in-service training as well as constant 
and careful supervision. In each school 
district a qualified and trained person 
should be designated to supervise the 
school of the 


A state supervisor of school 


transportation system 
unit. 
also. be 


transportation should 


ap- 
pointed. 

Such a continuing program of train- 
ing and supervision of school bus driv- 
ers pays off in terms of accident re- 


duction. One study showed that the 


accident rate for untrained drivers 


was four times the rate of trained 


drivers. 


What About the School Bus? 

The school bus itself, over the years, 
has been the subject of much con- 
sideration and considerable legislation. 
Almost 20 years ago, in 1939, official 
representatives from every state met 

(Continued on page [4) 
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Southern Signals has developed and introduced a new type 
of arrow lens design which effectively reduces to a minimum 
all of the factors which contribute to the inefficiency of the 
concave convex type lens. The flat faced design of the new 
arrow lens eliminates distortion of the image and the arrow 
consists of two tapered strokes which diminish to zero at the 
point of the arrow, eliminating the halo effect or “‘ball of light’’ 
at this point. By etching rather than using a prismatic pattern 
for diffusing the light, distortion of the light through the lens 
has been eliminated and uniform illumination achieved for 
improved visibility and legibility of arrow indication. 


SOUTHERW 
“gnats INC. 


222 BEACH STREET P.O. BOX 1303 ° SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 12) 


sate 
Four additional national 
conferences have been held since that 
time. 


to decide what constituted a 


school bus. 


The last such conference, in 
1954, revised and brought up to date 
the agreed-upon standards. These are 
published as “Minimum Standards for 
School Buses,” a booklet distributed 
by the National Commission on Safety 
Education. 

In this booklet can be found recom- 
mended specifications for every part 
of the school bus from the front and 
rear axles to the required circuits for 
electrical wiring. 

The 


emphasized. 


word “‘minimum”’ should be 
The adopted standards 
do not refer to ultimate goals, but to 
the lowest limit consistent with rea- 
sonable and practical degrees of safety 
and economy. Manufacturers are free 
to exceed these standards, and state 
and local systems may wish to require 
more than this minimum when pur 
chasing school buses. 

State regulation governing school 
bus construction should assure eco- 
nomical vehicles in which children can 
be transported in safety and comfort. 

Safety means the safe transporta 
tion of pupils to and from school and 
school activities under normal con- 
ditions, and in cases of emergency. It 
applies throughout the time the pupil 
is on the bus, including entering and 
leaving the bus. It refers to the pre 
vention of both major and minor ac- 
cidents. It also refers to the health 
of pupils as affected by bus construc- 
tion. 


Economy means the construction, 
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procurement, operation, and mainte- 
nance of school buses at the lowest 
possible cost of pupil transportation 
consistent with safety. Since schools 
serve and are responsible to the whole 
public, they cannot foster luxurious 
transportation. State standards, there- 
fore, should discourage unnecessary 
luxury. 

In order that minimum standards 
for school buses may be put into effect, 
each of the state legislatures that has 
not already done so should confer 


upon the proper regulatory agency 


the general responsibility for setting 


up statewide rules and regulations 
regarding the construction of school 
bus chassis, bodies, and equipment. 
In no instance, however, should the 
detailed standards for school buses be 
written into the state law. Whatever 


standards are state 


should be subject to periodic review 


adopted by a 


and easy revision to permit the widest 
possible opportunity for use of new 
inventions and improvements. Some 
means should be provided for assuring 
that whatever buses may be purchased 
or used by school units in the state 
the adopted. The 
Uniform Vehicle Code, Section 15-109, 


meet standards 
presents a desirable type of legislation 
relating to these matters. 

Preventive maintenance involves 
making minor repairs and adjustments 
which might develop into major dif 
ficulties if left unattended. This is the 
responsibility of the school bus driver 
and should be made an important part 
of his training program. It is carried 
out according to a carefully develop- 
ed inspection schedule. 
drivers 


Unfortunately, many can- 


not be depended upon to make such 
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regular inspection of their vehicles. 


Even we who own and operate our 


own personal vehicles often do not 
see to it that our vehicles are always 
kept in good condition. To assure 
safe vehicles on our highways, states 
frequently 
all motor vehicles in accordance with 
Section 13 of the Vehicle 
Code. But even with such inspection 


by the states, an adequate level of 


Uniform 


safety cannot be secured for school 
buses. Even with special provisions 
for school bus inspection, few states 
require inspection to be made with 
greater frequency than once a year. 
Commercial bus fleets regularly make 
better inspections every week or 10 
days. It is, therefore, important that 
an effective state school bus inspec 
tion program be set in operation and 
enforced to assure greater safety to 


our children. 


Overtaking and Passing Lau 

State laws relating to stopping for, 
overtaking, and passing school buses 
In 44 


states when a school bus stops on the 


have created many problems. 


highway to load or unload pupils, fol- 
lowing trafic must stop; in one state, 
it must slow down to 10 miles per hour, 
and slow down to a safe speed in an 
other state. ( Jpposing trathc must stop 
in 42 states (but not on divided-lane 
highways in five of these states), slow 
down to 10 miles per hour in one state, 
slow down to a reasonable and prudent 
speed in one state, and slow down to 
a safe speed in one state. 

In 36 states, flashing warning signal 
lamps must be turned on to control 
trathic while the bus is stopped on the 


highway. In one state, either a stop 
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require the inspection of 


signal arm or flashing lights are re 
quired. In still another state either 
a stop signal arm or continuous stop 
warning lights are used. In one state, 
no signaling device is required. 

In 17 


is not required until after the bus has 
stopped. 


states, the signaling device 


In the 24 states where the 
signaling device is turned on before 
the bus stops, there is great variety 
Ol practice. In two states road con 


ditions determine when the driver 


turns on the device. One state requires 
a signal before the driver applies the 
brakes; four states when the brake is 
applied; four states at a reasonable 
fF five 100 


the stop; one state 150 feet: two states 


distance; states feet before 
200 feet; three states 300 feet, and in 
one state 300 to 500 feet. 

In most states, there are no stop 
requirements in business or residential] 
districts except as covered by city 
ordinance. 

If you were to tray el from Boston 
to Los Angeles, you would be as con 
fused as most motorists are about 
what behavior is legal when you come 
up behind a school bus or approach 
one as you travel down the highway. 


Maybe you 


In your own state, but not in most 


would know what to do 


others. Many people do not know 


what regulation is in effect in their 
own states. Suppose the school buses 
in your state are painted yellow or 
some shade of yellow as they are in 
38 states. On your cross-country trip, 
you could be upon a school bus and 
maybe even pass it without recog 
nizing it as a school bus, tor seven 
states have no law governing school 
bus colors. 

Trath¢ main 


highway Ss needs 
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adequate advance warning of stops 
Tratic 


behind the school bus on some major 


by school buses. builds up 
roads where buses stop on the traveled 
part of the highway, thus creating a 
dificult school public relations prob- 
and in instances unsafe 


lems some 


conditions. Exempting traffic on the 
other side of divided-lane highways 
creates confusion among motorists. 
The fact that some vehicles other than 
school buses are painted chrome yel- 
low adds to the confusion. 

If all states adopted the minimum 
standards for school buses and set up 
the legal provisions for overtaking and 
passing as indicated in Section 11-707 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code, much 


of the 
accidents connected with school trans 


of the confusion and many 
portation would be eliminated. 

New hazards to school transporta 
tion are now being created by the 
federal highway program, by the rap- 
idly developing suburban areas around 
our cities, by the rapidly increasing 
number of children to be transported, 
and by the trend to consolidate small 
school districts. As plans are made 
for new highways, thought should be 
given to providing off-the-highway 
stopping points for school buses. Bet- 
ter location of new school buildings 
could eliminate the need for school 
buses in many cases and the need for 


children to cross major highways. »& 


The HARGER DRUNKOMETER:-- 


takes potential killers 
off the road 


With a HARGER DRUNKOMETER 
to support other evidence, the task 
of convicting the guilty and exonerat- 
ing the innocent is reduced to its sim- 
plest possible terms. This is the oldest 
and most widely used of the breath 
methods for determining the presence 
or absence of alcohol in the blood. 
Wherever it has been introduced, the 
ratio of convictions to arrests in un- 
der-the-influence cases has increased 
remarkably. 

Protect the law-abiding by convict- 
ing more drunken drivers with the 
HARGER DRUNKOMETER. 


PORATION 
MEW SERLEY 


A ed 


460 BANK 





Send for Bulletin H-5 
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[ACP TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
TO MEET JUNE 16-19 


The annual mid-year meeting of the 
IACP Trafhc Committee will be con 
ducted June 16-19 at [ACP Trafic 
Division headquarters in Evanston, 


The committee chairman, Colonel] 
Joseph D. Rutter, 
New Jersey State Police, Trenton, 
N. J., will preside. Chief Bernard L. 


Garmire, Tucson, Ariz., is vice chair 


Superintendent, 


man. 


Committee members were polled to 
get suggestions for subjects to be dis 
cussed. Matters approved by the 
committee at the June meeting will 
be included in the committee’s report 
to the annual conference of the Inter 
national Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice in New York City this fall. 

Since 1956 these mid-year meetings 
of the Trathc Committee have been 
made possible by special grants from 


the Automotive Satety Foundation. 


In addition to Superintendent Rut 
ter and Chief Garmire, other com 
mittee members expected for the mid 
year meeting are: 

Director L. E. 
Division, 


Beier, Enforcement 
Motor Vehicle 
Department; Supt. Louis Berg, De- 


Wisconsin 


troit; Director Homer Garrison, Jr., 
Texas Department of Public Safety; 
Supt. G. O. Hathaway, Arizona High 
way Patrol; Supt. Lyle Hyatt, Utah 
Highway Patrol; Commissioner Steph 
en P. Kennedy, New York City. 
Insp. Robert R. Kerr, Toronto; 
Chief H. J. Lawrence, Seattle, Wash.; 


Supt. Francis S. McGarvey, New York 
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State Police; Chief of Trafhe Philip 
J. McGuire, Chicago; Supt. Fred Mor- 
itz, Ohio State Highway Patrol; Insp. 
G. W. Mudge, Royal Canadian Mount 
ed Police; Supt. William O’Connor, 
Port of New York Authority; Deputy 
Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago. 


Chief David W. Robbins, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Commissioner Edward Scheidt, 
North Carolina Department of Motor 
Vehicles; Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, 
Cincinnati; Chief James M. Slavin, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Chief Wyman W. 
Vernon, Oakland, Calif.; Chief Bruce 
Weatherly, Madison, Wis., and Ass’t 
Chief J. A. Youell, Miami, Fla.; and 
Bernard R. Caldwell, 
Calif., formerly Commissioner of the 


California Highway Patrol. . 


Sacramento, 


What ARE 
the answers? 
It would be wonderful 
to list them in order: 
1, 2, 3—without any 
equivocation on our side, and expecting no 
challenge from yours! 
It's not — and it should not be —a cut and 
dried formula under existing codes, for that 
could only be arbitrary or discriminatory — 
too tough or too soft! 
The answer to muffler problems everywhere 
calls for two-way objectivity, fairness and a 
willingness to hear the other side—and a 
desire to talk the case out to a fair, workable 
conclusion 
We may not have pat answers to make your 
job easier, but we'd like to share with you 
some of our thinking on 
equitable solutions to 
muffler problems 

Write — 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE 


MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
2915 W. Olympic Bivd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


= 
INIA. IMI.A. 





REMOVING VEHICLES . . . 
(Continued from page 7) 


spell out certain conditions which de- 


termine ‘“‘when a vehicle is towed,” 


such as “parked on wrong side of 


street.” 


53.220 definitions. It 


don’t already know 


Learn you 


precisely what 
such terms as “‘street,”” “‘vehicle,” and 
mean, ask your supervisor 


trathe 


“viaduct” 


or look in your ‘aws. Some 
definitions are given in the reference 


listed in 53.915. 


53.230—Returning towed vehicles. 
Procedures for returning a vehicle to 
it’s owner are not described here be 
cause so many different methods are 
used by various police departments. 
Be sure you know the procedure used 
by your department for returning ve- 
hicles. When notifying people of the 
location of their vehicles (you may be 
required to notify them in writing) 
tell the exact procedure for getting 


] 


the vehicle back and the approximate 


costs involy ed. 


> 


53.240 2 


In Exhibits 53-2 and 
write the appropriate legal provision 
currently in force in your city or state 
in the blank space at the right. It 
your law is the same as the one given, 
in the box. 


. ae ” 
write same 


Tolerances 

53.3/0—There are no generally rec 
ognized specifications for tolerances 
with towing in 


in connection most 


cities. However, a driver must some 
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times be given the benefit of the doubt 
when you are trying to decide whether 
or not to tow. In fact such a tolerance 


is desirable undet certain circum- 


stances. If an unattended vehicle is 
standing on a road where all parking 
is prohibited, and it is obstructing 
trathe you probably will have it towed 
away immediately. In other situa 
not think it desirable 


to act so quickly. 


tions you may 
For example: 


A floral delivery truck was left standing on 
a heavily traveled road on which all parking 
was prohibited. Because it was a delivery 
truck, the officer felt that the driver would 
soon return. Instead of ordering a tow, he« 
went to the residence in front of which the 
truck was parked aad asked for the driver 
The driver came out immediately and drove 
away. This saved the driver and the polic« 
a lot of trouble and accomplished the purpos« 
of clearing the road. 


53.320 


Occasionally a driver who 


has left an unattended vehicle will 
return to it while you are making prep 
arations to tow. Even if you have the 
right to continue the process it is best 
not to. Your action probably has al 
ready had some deterrent value, and 


you have an opportunity to create a 


favorable attitude toward police trathc 


law enforcement. Issue a citation for 
the parking violation, but allow the 
driver to take his vehicle even if it 
has to be released from the tow truck. 
Not taking the vehicle into custody is 
a form of tolerance. If you have al 
ready sent for a truck, cancel the re 
quest right away. 


SISO 


Good 


needed in deciding whether or not a 


judgment 1s also 


vehicle has really been abandoned. 


In some places it is illegal to abandon 


vehicles on a public thoroughfare. 


When you see a vehicle that appears 
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HE PLAYS IT SAFE 


... AND SURE! 


Traffic accident investigation calls for alertness in more ways than one. 
While compiling data for his report, such as measuring skid marks, 
the patrolman himself is exposed to potential traffic danger. This is 
one reason why we believe the Rolatape 200 Measuring Wheel should 
be a part of every traffic patrolman’s kit. For the Rolatape automat- 
ically and accurately records measurements in feet and inches as it is 
rolled along . . . The patrolman always remains upright and alert to 
surrounding conditions. Because of these safe and sure features, the 
Rolatape is now being used regularly by scores of law enforcement 
agencies from coast-to-coast, and the list is steadily growing. Write 
us today and we'll promptly send complete information. No obligation, 


of course. 


1741 14th Street ROLA TAPE. Inc Santa Monica, Calif 


Manufacturers of the Nation's Most Complete Line of Measuring Wheels. 
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to have been abandoned you can in- 
spect it from time to time for a week 
or 10 days before deciding to have it 
removed from the roadway. Such a 
delay is advised simply to make sure 
that the vehicle was really abandoned. 

53.340— Remember that towing and 
impounding of vehicles is done primar- 


ily to free the streets for movement of 


trafic. The amount of tolerance to 
be used, if any, depends generally on 
how much congestion will result from 
the violation. If traffic is not blocked, 
and there is nolikelihood that it will 
be blocked, use techniques other than 
towing. In other cases, W hen vehicles 
are hazardously parked or are block- 
ing traffic, for example, you must take 
immediate action. 


Techniques of Towing 


In this section you will not 
be told about any of the manual tech- 
niques of towing or how to get into 
a locked vehicle. It is assumed that 


you know these techniques or that 
personnel trained in them are avail- 


able to do that work. 


53.410 
der either of two general conditions 


You could be working un- 
when towing is indicated. You may 
be assigned to a special towing detail, 
or the need for towing a vehicle away 
may arise incidentally while you are 
assigned to other duties. The latter 
usually occurs in emergency situations. 


53.420 
not have time to wait for a tow truck. 


In emergencies you may 


If it is imperative that trafic move- 
ment be facilitated or that a hazard 
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be removed, do the job yourself if 
possible. Attach a chain or rope to 
the bumper or undercarriage of the 
vehicle and tow it with your police 
car far enough to get it out of the way. 
Be careful not to jerk the rope; start 


and stop as smoothly as possible; and, 


whenever possible, have someone sit 
in the towed vehicle to apply brakes 
and steer. The latter is not necessary, 
of course, when towing is done by a 
tow truck equipped to lift the front 
wheels. 
53.425—Towing is preferred, but if 
necessary, push the vehicle. In some 


cases you may need to request by 

standers or passing drivers to help you 

push the offending vehicle to one side. 
53.430—If have moved a ve 


hicle by pushing it with your car or 


you 


by hand with the help of others, take 
care you do not leave it in an equally 
bad place—in a traveled road, for ex- 
ample, or where it blocks an exit or 
entrance. 

53.435—Sometimes a vehicle can’t 
be moved because the brakes are set 
or because it is in gear and locked up. 
There are methods of getting into 
locked vehicles without damaging 
them. Get in, if you know how. If 
you don’t know, try to find the owner. 
Public-address systems at special 
events can be used for this purpose. 
Have a brief description and the reg- 
istration number of the vehicle an- 
nounced. If the driver does not appear 
in a few minutes, summon a tow truck. 


Casual or 
The most common towing 


53.440 
towing. 


non-emergency 
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situation involves abandoned vehicles. 
These usually come to your attention 
when a resident of the neighborhood 
or a businessman complains to the 
police. A vehicle has been standing 
on the street “‘for a week’’; it is un- 
sightly; it takes up needed parking 
space; and it may even represent a 
hazard for children playing on or about 
it. Occasionally you may find an aban- 
doned vehicle during your regular tour 
of duty. If while patrolling your post 
you pass the same vehicle every day 
in the same piace and it is old and 
battered, it probably has been aban- 


doned. 


53.445 


to your attention, try to obtain the 


When such a vehicle comes 


name and address of the owner. Usual- 
ly the best way is by tracing the regis- 
tration number. If the registration 
plate is missing, it may be possible to 
trace the owner through the motor 
number or the vehicle serial number. 
Check first with your department to 


see if the vehicle is wanted. 


53.450—W hen 


hicle of being abandoned, make sure 


you suspect a ve- 
that it is not being used and parked 
in the same place each day. One way 
to do this is by chalking the tire treads. 
Look at the vehicle each day for sev- 
eral days to see if the mark remains. 
If so, the vehicle has probably not 
been moved. Make inquiries about it 
in the neighborhood. Question nearby 
residents and businessmen who may 
be able to tell something about owner- 
ship or the length of time the vehicle 
has been in that spot. If you are 
unsuccessful in locating the owner in 
a day or two (after you have decided 
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the vehicle was abandoned), report the 
vehicle so that it may be towed away. 
In some areas, abandoning vehicles on 
If this 
is true in your jurisdiction, you may 


a public street is a violation. 
also have to take enforcement action. 

53.455—When assigned to a special 
towing detail for enforcement purposes 
you usually work in a patrol car. 


Such an assignment is necessary for 


the purpose of clearing cars from “‘no 


parking” areas in anticipation of a 
rush hour; to make sure that certain 
streets used by trafhc moving to and 
trom special events are free of ob- 
connection with 


structions; and in 


emergencies—particularly fires. When 
you locate a vehicle that must be re 
moved, you summon a tow truck to 
the scene. Most of the time you will 
notify a dispatcher who will send a 
truck. In some instances you may 
communicate directly with a super- 
visor in charge of towing if your de- 
partment itself has a towing unit. 
You may, in some instances, ride in 
a patrol car accompanying a tow truck. 
In some departments you may ac 
tually ride in the tow truck and patrol 


the streets looking for violators. 


53.460 
tow truck give the following informa- 


If you have to summon a 


tion: 

1. Exact location of vehicle. Give street and 
house numbers if available. If you are 
in a rural area and can’t find a building 
number, give the distance from the near- 
est intersection or some appropriate land- 
mark such as “100 feet North of Ed's 
gas station.” 

. Vehicle make, model, and color. 

. Registration number and state. 

. Your name and badge number. 


53.465—W rite out the citation or com- 
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plete an inventory form while waiting 
for the tow truck or while others are 
making preparations for towing. In 
urgent cases, of course, you should 
not wait to write the citation and 
complete a report. Move the vehicle 
first. 


sure that you have all necessary in- 


Before moving it, however, be 
formation, such as the exact location. 


Reports and Records 


53.510 
tow the vehicle to an authorized pound 


After you have decided to 


or garage, you are responsible for the 
care of the vehicle and its contents 
until you turn them over to someone 
else for safekeeping. (This is not true, 
of course, when you move a vehicle 
only a short distance as a temporary 
expedient.) One device for helping 
you to take care of the vehicle and 
contents is an inventory from such 


as the one shown in Exhibit 53-4. 


53.520—WMW henever possible, com 
plete the Property Taken Into Custody 
The 


form provides a place to list equip- 


form before moving a vehicle. 


ment and articles easily removed from 
vehicles. If a vehicle is locked you 


need not inventory its contents. Note 


on your report that it was locked. If 


unlocked, lock it if possible. If you 


cannot lock it, make an inventory of 


the items of value in the vehicle to 
protect yourself against theft charges. 


There is space on the form to list 


property taken from dead, injured, or 


sick people. Completing that section 
of the form is discussed in connection 


with accident investigation. 


O0O—Complete the form in dupili- 


Have the truck 
sign both copies (in the box to the 
right of the words, ‘““Taken Into Cus- 
tody By,” 
hicle’’). 


cale. tow operator 


under the heading, ‘‘Ve- 
Give one copy to the operator 
and send the other copy through the 
channels specified by your department. 
It is usually filed with other records 
of the case, if any, until the case is 
settled. When the vehicle is brought 
into the pound or garage, the person 
in charge there will sign the tow truck 
operators copy in the box to the right 
“Property Held By,” 
“Vehicle.” 


of the words, 
also under the heading 

S3.540—If personal property, such as 
suitcases or tools, ts left in the vehicle, 
the tow truck driver and the person 
in charge at the garage (or wherever 
the vehicle is taken) are responsible 
for that property also. They must 
sign their names in the appropriate 
boxes under the heading “Property” 
“Vehicle.” 


Take such property into custody only 


as well as those under 


for protection and safekeeping. Sign 
your name in the box to the right of 
‘Taken Into Custody By” 
Who- 


ever takes charge of the property at 


the words, 


under the heading, ‘‘Property.”’ 


headquarters should sign in the box 
to the right of the words, “Property 
Held By” under the heading ‘‘Prop 
erty.” 

53.550—At top of the form, if owner 
and driver are the same person, write 
the “Owner” box and 


name in the 


‘“same”’ in the box for ‘‘Driver.”’ 
53.560 


hicle”’ 


In the “Equipment of Ve- 


column. at bottom, space is 


provided to describe the condition of 
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Exhibit 53-4. Correct method of filling out form to record property found in a 
vehicle towed and impounded by law enforcement officers. The form should be 
completed before moving the vehicle whenever possible and witnessed by a re- 
sponsible person at the scene. Such a form protects the officer from theft charges. 
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the vehicle. List here any damage or 
obvious defects you see on the vehicle 
so you would be able to refute a 
driver’s claim that damage was done 
in the towing process, if necessary. 
Do not use this space if a description 
of damage was given on another form. 

53.570—At the top of the “Prop- 
erty From Vehicle” column describe 
any luggage, cases, or packages taken 
into custody. If you do not check 
“empty” or “Locked” this means that 
the item concerned contained some- 
thing and was unlocked. Also check 
whether the glove compartment and 
trunk were locked or 
locked, do not open these in order to 
inventory the contents. If you can, 
lock the trunk and glove compart- 
ments. Then it is unnecessary to in- 
ventory contents. 
53.580—Try to find an identifiable 
witness who is willing to watch you 
fill in the form and will sign the ap- 
propriate ‘““Witness”’ boxes. The “‘Re- 
turned To”? box is for the owner’s 
signature when his property is_re- 
him. 


turned to His signature con- 


stitutes a receipt for it. 
53. 590— Make 


or their agents are notified as soon as 


certain that owners 
possible as to the whereabouts of the 
property, when and where it can be 
called for, and who to see for purposes 


of claiming it. 


Many departments require 
other forms and notices for towing 
and impounding procedures. For ex- 
ample, some require written notices 
to supervisors whenever a vehicle is 
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unlocked. If 


towed. Follow the procedures set up 


in your own department. 


References 


53.9/0—The problem of removing 
vehicles damaged in accidents is 
treated with considerable detail in: 
Trafic Accident Investigator’s Manual for 
Police. The Traffic Institute, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Illinois, 1957, page 
103, 25.010. 
53.9/5—To learn under what con- 
ditions vehicles may or may not be 
local ordinance 


towed, consult your 


or your supervisor. Most local ordi- 
nances relating to towing are based 
on, or are taken directly from, the 
publication listed below. In addition, 
definitions of many trafic words and 
phrases are contained in: 


Model Traffic Ordinance, 1953, 38 pages. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
ja M D. Rea: $.20. {rticle /, Words and 
Phrases Defined: Section 166, Authority to 
Impound Vehicle 





‘Removing Vehicles’ In 
Training Manual Format 


Like previous articles in this 
series, (see back cover) ‘“‘Remov- 
ing Vehicles from the Roadway”’ 
has been printed in 8! x 11 inch 
manual form for use in depart- 
mental training programs. Quan- 
tity prices are, | to 5 copies, 35 
cents 
cents each; over 
cents each. Publication number 
is 2585. Address orders to the 
Trathe Institute, 1804 Hinman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


each; 6 to 50 copies, 25 
SO copies, 20 
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KNOW THI 


LAW 


Persons Not Subject 


To the Trafhic Laws—Part 2 


By Rosert L. Donican, General Counsel, 
and Epwarp C. Fisuer, Associate Counsel, The Traffic Institute 


In this second and concluding ar- 
ticle on the subject, the authors 
discuss the status of emergency ve- 
hicles in relation to traffic laws. 


Whether a vehicle is being driven 
in response to an emergency ca// usually 
depends upon the nature of the call 
received, and the situation as it ap- 
pears to the mind of the driver under 
the circumstances presented to him. 
The question does not turn on the 
actual existence of an 
If the 


grounds to believe an emergency exists, 


emergency in 


fact. driver has reasonable 


the exemption applies, regardless of 


the actual situation as disclosed by 
later developments.*’ As the Supreme 
Court of Washington said: 
‘The test for determining whether 
a publicly owned motor vehicle is 
at a given time responding to an 
emergency call is not whether an 
emergency in fact exists at that time 
but vehicle is 


rather whether the 


then being used in responding to an 


39. Gallop v. Sparks-Mundo 
hicles, see. 37 

40. Lakoduk v. Cruger, 48 Wash 

41. Kogen v. Keller, 120 Kan. 196, 243 P. 294 (1926 


May, 1959 


Engineering Co., 43 Cal.2d 


emergency call. Whether the vehicle 
is being so used depends upon the 
nature of the call that is received and 
the situation as then presented to 
the mind of the driver.’’*° 
Also, quoting the Supreme Court of 
Kansas: 

“Under the statute, what is an 
The term is defined in 
New Dic 
tionary as follows: ‘An unforseen 


emergency? 
Webster’s International 


occurrence or combination of cir 
cumstances which calls for immed 
late action or remedy; pressing ne 
cessity; exigency.’ Few cases can 
be conceived where there is a more 
pressing necessity for prompt action 
than the burning of a home or other 
building, or which approaches more 
closely to an emergency. It is con 


ceded that a fire call may be re 
garded as an emergency so far as 
the fire department is concerned, but 
it is said that a fire call is not neces 
sarily an emergency in the case of 
the following motorcycle policeman. 


Both were required to run to the 
| 


1, 271 P.2d 32 (1954); s« 


2d 642, 296 P.2d 690, 699 (1956 
police officer or 





fire with all practical speed, each 

was required to meet the exigency, 

and we see no ground for distin- 
guishing between them as to the 
existence of an emergency.’”*! 

In 1939 the California District Court 
of Appeal held an ambulance driver 
exempt from observation of the traffic 
laws in hurrying to the hospital with 
a girl suffering from acute appendi- 
citis, although no operation was per- 
formed until three or four hours after 
her arrival. In the language of the 
court: 

“Over the objection of the appel- 
lant, evidence was admitted to the 
effect that the girl arrived at the 
hospital about 8 o’clock that night, 
that the girl suffering from the acute 
abdomen was not operated upon 

and her appendix removed until 
about 11 or 11:30 o’clock that night, 
and that an operation could have 
been performed about 9 o’clock had 
this then been deemed essential and 
if other work and other cases had 
not prevented. Although the result 
of the operation confirmed the diag- 
nosis made by Dr. Sutherland, the 
operating surgeon testifying that 
the appendix was ‘a very bad one,’ 
the evidence as to what later oc- 
curred in this connection, apparently 
introduced for the purpose of show- 
ing that emergency requiring the 
utmost haste did not in fact exist 
at the time the ambulance call was 
received was entirely immaterial 
upon the real question involved, 
which was whether the call was re- 
ceived and acted upon as an emer- 


42. Head v. Wilson. 36 Cal.App.2d 244, 97 P.2d 509 (1939). See also: Simpkins v 
77 A.2d 717 (1951), discussed in n. 64, infra. holding the mere possibility of need for an ambulance at a fire 
or other disaster creates situation justifying emergency run. 


43. Omek v 


26 


gency call. This question cannot be 
affected by 
quent developments.’’” 


determined or subse- 

Still, when the driver knows the call 
is not of an urgent type, there is no 
apparent emergency which will per- 
mit him to ignore the traffic rules. 
While it is not incumbent upon him 
to ascertain the exact nature of the 
call prior to making the run, if he is 
then aware of its non-emergency char- 
acter, he enjoys no special privilege in 
answering it. This point is well illus- 
trated by a Pennsylvania case decided 
in 1956: 

“In the instant case the firemen 
testified that the truck was answer- 
ing a ‘still alarm’ which they defined 
as a summons by telephone to go 

But it also 
clearly appeared from their testi- 


to a particular place. 


mony that the known character of 
the fire did not require them to get 
there with all possible dispatch. It 
was on a city dump, remote from 
any inflammable structures, and had 
been burning for several days. A 
number of fire companies had been 
playing water upon it. The very 
truck here involved was going to the 
dump, pursuant to the telephone call 
or ‘still alarm’, to spell off a group 
from the same engine house that had 
been working at the extinguishment 
during the day. There was no occa- 
sion for getting there with excessive 
speed or for operating the fire truck 
with other than ordinary care... .”"*8 


Status of Police Vehicles 


Practically all courts consider the 


Barcus, 168 Pa. Super. 195 


City of Pittsburg, 387 Pa. 128, 126 A.2d 425 (1956). 
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driver of a police vehicle is engaged 
in emergency duty when in pursuit of 
vehicles whose drivers have in some 
way violated the law.** ‘Police ve- 
hicles” of course include motorcycles.” 
It is well established that police ve 
hicles responding to alarms of fire are 
on emergency duty and as such they 
As 


the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


occupy the status of exemption. 


has said at various times: 
“It is as much the province or 
duty of the city to save life and 
property at fires to extinguish 


as 
such fires. Obviously the leg 
islature recognized that it is just 
as important for policemen as for 
ot 


fire with all possible dispatch con 


firemen to arrive at the scene a 


] 


sistent with public safety, else the 


latter, impeded by the congestion of 


uncontrolled trathc, would be un 


duly delayed. It would be empty 


and vain to say that the legislature 
intended to expedite the rapid move 


ment of fire-fighting 


apparatus, but 
in the same enactment also intended 
to place restrictions upon the police 


action by which that could most 


feasibly be accomplished.’ ” 
Police vehicles used as ambulances 
in emergency service are in the exempt 


category also. Again quoting the 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania: 
“While functioning as an ambu 
lance, a Black Maria (and this is 
true also of fire vehicles) is not held 


60 C.J.S8., Motor Vehicles, sec. 374(a), p. 928 nna 
1958)—-officer apprehending game law violator 
Edberg v. Johnson, 149 Minn. 395, 184 N.W. 12 
Koger v. Keller, 120 Kan. 196, 243 P. 294 (1926 
Long v. Schumacher, 342 Pa. 356, 20 A.2d 765 
624, 15 A. 553, 1 LRA 417, 6 Am.St.Rep. 745 
Supp. 80 (Dist Ct N.Y 1948); See also: n. 41 
Wolfe v. Pittsburg, 373 Pa. 626, 96 A.2d 907 (1953 
258, N.W. 721 (1935 
Rowe v. Kansas City 
Rankin v. Sanders, 96 Oh,App 


48. 
49 


May, 1959 


Publie Service Co 


40, 121 N.E.2d 91 


1941 
1888) 


248 S.W.2d 445 


to the same limitations imposed on 


civilian cars and may thus ignore 


speed lights, signal lights and 
47 


through stop signs. 

Likewise a police car being driven 
to the scene of an accident which the 
driver was required to investigate was 
being operated officially as an emer 
gency vehicle,’ and the same has been 
held as to a police car responding to 
a radio call from headquarters direct 
ing him to proceed to a certain address 
where “‘trouble”’ was reported. It thus 
became apparent to the driver that 
something was happening at the given 
address justifying the directive to dis 
continue routine patrol duty and pro 
ceed at once to the trouble spot. The 
call supplied the urgency for swift and 
immediate action if the purpose of the 
call was to be accomplished by the en 
forcement of the law. The court said: 
‘The ordinary meaning of ‘trouble’ 


carries with it the thought of dis 


cord, disturbance, and tumult, and 
when used in a directive to a police 
officer undoubtedly connotes a vio 


It 


that if the exemption is to mean any 


lation of the law. would seem 


thing, it must include a ‘trouble’ run 


in response to a call of this descrip 


tion. It certainly answers the dic 


tionary definition of the word: ‘An 


unforeseen occurrence or combina 


ion of circumstances which calls for 


immediate action or remedy.’ ’”* 


During World War IT the California 


70-72; State v. Swift, N.H 


1921), under statute exempting ‘‘police patrol wagons 
Boyd 
United States 


quoting from Fire Insurance Patrol + 120 Pa 
See also: Town of Amherst vy 77 


supra. 


See also: Hogle v. City of Minneapolis, 193 Minn. 326 


Mo.App. —1952 


94 (1953 





District Court of Appeal held that 
state highway patrolmen escorting a 
convoy of United States army trucks 
were on emergency duty, due to the 
necessity of speed in moving the con- 
voy in furtherance of the national war 
effort, saying: 
‘““A combination of circumstances 
existed which called for immediate 
action on the part of the officers, 
who were instructed to escort the 
convoy, and from which circum- 
stances an inference arose that the 
officers were operating emergency 
vehicles. The movement of men and 
equipment during the national war 
emergency was of sufficient import- 
ance to dwarf into significance those 
cases wherein it has been held that 
fire fighting apparatus, ambulances 
and police cars were emergency ve- 
hicles responding to emergency 
calis.”*** 
Fire Department Apparatus 

As a general rule the officers and 
men of the fire department are not 


exempt from the ordinary limitations 


in respect of speed or other matters 
unless they are proceeding to a fire or 
responding for emergency work “‘in 
case of accident, public disaster or 
impending danger.’”*! 

In this connection every fire call is 
ordinarily regarded as an emergency 
run®? and the seriousness of the fire is 
the 
words of the Wyoming Supreme Court: 


not the determining factor. In 


“Whether a fire in a city is or is 
50. Stucker v. McMains, 71 
vf 
295, 232 P.2d 694 (1951, n. 58 infra.) 
52. 60 C.J.S., Motor Vehicles, sec. 372, p. 926, n. 49: 
53. White v. City of Casper, 35 Wyo. 371, 249 P. 562 
54. Audette v. New England Transp. Co., 71 R.I. 420 


340 (1955 


28 


not of a grave character cannot, in 

many cases, be determined in the 

first instance. It may or may not 

be, depending on many different cir- 

cumstances. A fire that at a casual 
glance would appear insignificant 
might, under favorable conditions, 
be turned into a conflagration. We 
cannot believe that the legislature 
intended that the character and ex- 
tent of the fire must, in order to 
justify excessive speed, be deter- 
mined beforehand, and that at the 
peril of the city.’ 

Upon returning from a fire call, how- 
ever, no exemption applies, since the 
emergency character of the run is 
lacking.** 

Emergency calls which will justify 
exemption from the traffic rules are 
not limited to fires. Thus an emer- 
gency call to release a child from a 
locked bathroom has been held by the 
Supreme Court of Washington to be 
an emergency call within the purpose 
for which emergency vehicles are auth- 
orized. The court said: 

“The function being performed in 
the instant case was not that of re- 
sponding to a call to extinguish a 
fire. However, it was a function 
the 
equipment of the fire department 


which, because of available 
and the special training of the fire- 
men in the performance of first-aid 
duties, was reasonably incident and 
appropriate to, and a part of, the 
duties of a fire department.’ 

As to fire fighting equipment re- 


Cal.App. 2d 35, 161 P.2d 997 (1945 
51. Dowler v. Johnson, 225 N.Y. 39, 121 N.E. 487, 3 ALR 146 (1918). See “also 
n. 


Tidebahl v 55 N.M. 


Springer 


See n. 44, supra. 
(1926). 

46 A.2d 570 
55. Lakoduk v. Cruger, 48 Wash.2d 642, 296 P.2d 690, 698 (1956). 


(1946 


same case: 47 Wash.2d 286, 287 P.2d 338 
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sponding to calls outside the city, the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota said: 
“It is probably true that no legal 
duty is imposed upon a city fire de- 
partment to assist in extinguishing 
fires outside the city, but it is a 
matter of common knowledge that 
such departments almost invariably 
respond when called upon in such 
cases. Actuated by motive of 
humanity rather than by the man- 
date of strict legal duty, they seldom 
refuse to giv e their services to their 
While 


the law may not impose a legal duty 


neighbors in case of need. 


upon them to assist in extinguishing 
fires outside the city, it certainly 
does not forbid them from doing so. 
If they respond to a call without the 
city, the same need for haste exists 
as when they respond to a call within 
the city; and for the same reasons 
they should not be required to ob- 
serve the speed regulation in one 
case more than in the other, unless 
the law expressly so provides. The 
statute in question contains no such 
provision. On the contrary, it ex- 
pressly excepts ‘fire wagons and en- 
gines’ from the vehicles to which it 
applies; and the exception is abso- 
If defend- 
ants had been using the machine 


lute and unconditional. 


solely for their own personal pur- 
poses and not for the purpose of con- 
veying themselves to a fire, it may 
be that the provisions of the statute 
would apply, but that question is 
not before us.’’*® 

Obviously a fire truck used in a 


}. Hubert v. Granzow, 131 Minn. 361, 155 N.W. 204, Ann.Cas. 1917D 563 (1915 


132 Me. 347, 171 A. 256 (1934); Note 


122 ALR 1163. 


street parade, or returning therefrom, 
is not engaged in emergency duty.*? In 
what seems an unusually strict con 
struction of exemptions granted to fire 
the 
Court of New Mexico held them not 


department vehicles, Supreme 
exempt from traffic regulations when 
being used to deliver an inhalator. The 
court said: 

“The exemption claimed by the 
department is allowed only when 
the fire department vehicle is being 
driven in response to a fire alarm 
and not otherwise. To give it the 

interpretation suggested by the de 
fendant would destroy the spirit in 
which it was written for the reason 
that it would increase the hazards 
to the public. Thus the fire depart- 
find 
curricular activities in which to en- 


ment could many additional 


gage apart from fire runs. Clearly 
an inhalator run made by the fire 
department is not within the spirit 
of a run made in response to a fire 
alarm.’ 
Ambulance Privileges Restricted 
Much of what has been said relative 
to the general recognition of emer 
gency vehicles as being exempt from 
the trafic laws does not apply with 
full force to ambulances. The courts 
show a distinct tendency to restrict 
the privileges of such vehicles rather 
than to extend them. In one of the 
leading legal reference works it is said: 
“As a general rule no implied ex- 
ception to the requirements of traffic 
regulations exists in favor of ambu- 


See also: McCarthy v. Masen 


. Radobersky v. Imperial Volunteer Fire Department, 368 Pa. 235, 81 A.2d 865 (1951 


Tiedebahl v. Springer, 55 N.M. 295, 232 P.2d 


and fire department vehicles when operated upon official business, i.e 


did not include ambulance duty 


May, 1959 


694 (1951), under former statute granting exemption to police 


responding to fire alarm or police call; 


29 





lances, even when answering emer- 
gency calls, the view being taken 
that thereasons which impel the 
creation of suchimplied exceptions 
in favor of fire apparatus and police 
vehicles .are inapplicable or do 
not demand such exception in favor 
of ambulances.’’®® 

While statutes and ordinances com- 
monly include ambulances within the 
category of exempted emergency ve- 
hicles, it is often held that such exemp- 
tion does not apply to a privately 
owned ambulance or a private vehicle 
being used as such, in the absence of 
specific provision.*° 
1934 


Court of Oregon expressed its doubts 


In a decision the Supreme 
as to the wisdom or necessity of per 
mitting ambulances to ignore required 
stops while carrying sick or injured 
persons to the hospital: 


‘The case at bar is a most em 


phatic and impressive illustration of 


the wisdom of the mandate that 


such stops should be made. Here 
we have a case where the required 
stop was not made, and not only 
was much delay thereby caused to 
the parties in the ambulance, but 
extensive property damage ensued 
and human life was greatly im 
periled. Just why the great ex- 
tremity of a patient should be urged 
as a reason for still further jeopard- 
izing such patient’s life by crossing 
a stop street without first stopping 
is not clear to the writer. The very 

obvious moral of the case at bar is 


60 C.J.S., Motor Vehicles, see. 376, p. 931 


West v. Jaloff, 113 Or. 184, 232 P. 642, 36 ALR 1391 


179 8.W.2d 816 (Tex.Civ.App. 
1952).See Eggebeen v 


—1944); Smith v 


Dallas Ry. & Terminal Co 
Red Top Cab Co., 334 Mich. 490, 54 N.W.2d 725 
public or private ambulances when traveling in emergencies.’ 
808; Thompson v. City of Memphis, 167 Tenn. 75, 66 8.W.2d 990 


that certainty of reaching the place 
of succor, at least partially assured 
by observing the stop signs, should 
not have been sacrificed by undue 
haste resulting in frustration. 

“If, as in the case at bar, failure 
to observe a stop sign would prevent 
an emergency vehicle from reaching 
the place where and when the relief 
it seeks may be effectively available, 
certainly the court should not adopt 
a construction of the law which in- 
vites and approves such a disap- 
pointing result. That is not all. 
Coupled with the disappointment 
and dismay of the person or persons 
under the control of the operator of 
an ambulance in such circumstances, 
other 


there is also the menace to 


travellers whose property might be 
destroyed and whose lives might be 
forfeited by disregard of the man 
date mentioned on the part of the 
ambulance driver.” 

however, the 


In the above case. 


court drew a distinction between (1), 
granting right of way to an ambulance, 
and (2) exempting it from speed limits 
ind holding the 


stop requirements, 


former was undoubtedly proper and 
necessary while the latter is of doubt- 
ful wisdom. 

In any event, the mere fact that a 
patient is being transported to a hos 


pital is not necessarily an emergency 


situation, in the absence of any show 


ing as to his physical condition or the 


urgency of the case.” A different view 


seems to be taken, how ever, in the case 


1925). Karger v. Rio Grande Valley Citrus Exchange, 
250 S.W.2d 256 (Tex.Civ. App. 
1952), under statute exempting 
Blashfield, Cve. of Automobile Law, sec 
1934). 


Buck v. Ice Delivery Co., 146 Or. 132, 29 P.2d 523 (1934). 


Oakley v. Allegheny County 


i28 Pa. Super. 8, 193 A 


316 (1937). 


See cases discussed at n. 42 supra 
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of an ambulance answering an emer 
gency call, and here, as in the case 
of the 
driver is not required to know in ad 
A 


case which came before the Pennsyl- 


other emergency vehicles,* 


vance what the circumstances are. 


vania Superior Court in 1951 involved 


a collision between a taxicab and a 
police ambulance on its Ww ay toa three- 
alarm in Philadelphia. The ambulance 
was a hospital unit, or ‘“‘catastrophe 
unit” equipped as a hospital operating 
room, staffed by doctors from the 
chief surgeon’s office. The court said: 
“It is argued on behalf of appel- 
lant (taxi driver) that the driver of 


the ambulance did not know whether 


there was anyone actually injured 


at the scene of the fire or whether 
his services were required there. This, 
It 


could be said that the mere possi- 


as we view it, is immaterial. 
bility of need for the ambulance at 
the of the fire 


created an emergency under which 


scene three-alarm 
the ambulance driver was traveling 
at The 


driver’s duty, upon being summoned, 


the time of the collision. 


was to proceed to the scene of the 
fire as quickly as possible, and not 
to drive in ‘reckless disregard of the 


safety of others.’ The usual exi 


gencies attendant upon a _ three- 


alarm fire in the central part of the 
city would not normally permit giv 
ing specific information to an am 


bulance driver when summoned for 


nn. 39-43 supra 
Simpkins v. Bar« 168 Pa. Super. 195, 77 
See nn. 59-62 also: Levy Court of New ( ( 
holding county ambulance not exempt under 
nunicipal departments ’ 
officer of county patrol responding to call fron 
by paint fumes, held not exempt under statute apply 
police or hospital departments of any city 
47-49 supr: Broome 
1950 county ar 


is 7 A.2d 717 
See ast le 
statute 
o the same effect is Favett 


See cases cited nn hee 


N.Y.S8.2d 59 


nh 


County 
ibulanee 


25 supra 


May, 1959 


Lexington fairgro 


such purpose. If, in the present case, 
or a similar case, the actual need 
for the ambulance did not arise until 
after its arrival at the scene of the 
fire, or if it developed that it was 
not needed at all, the potential of 
the situation would constitute an 
emergency while the vehicle was en 
mon *** 

‘In saving lives a mobile hospital 
unit of the type of the police am- 
bulance in this case is frequently as 
important as fire department or fire 
patrol vehicles which are clearly 
within the exemption relating to or 
dinary traffic rules.’’™ 

While it has been the tendency of 
some courts to narrowly restrict the 
privileges of ambulance drivers,” others 
have been more liberal, and cases are 
found in which police vehicles of var- 
ious types have been held exempt from 
the trafic laws when being used as 
emergency ambulances. 

It must be noted that a statutory 
provision similar to that of the Uni 
form Vehicle Code*? exempting “‘such 
ambulances and emergency vehicles of 
municipal departments or public ser 
vice corporations as are designated or 
authorized ON the police commissioner or 
chief of police of an incorporated city” 


held 


cause it sets up no standard by which 


has been unconstitutional ‘“‘be 


the chief of police is to be guided in 
making such a designation. It is left 


to his unbridled discretion to say to 


1951 SO ¢ 
ounty Yellow 
relating to 
e Count 


See al discussed nn 


Taxi, 75 A.2d 42 


ases 39-43. supra 

Del. Super 1950 
ambulances and emergency vehicles of 

Hill, 304 Ky. 621, 201 8.W.2d 886 (1947 

inds wl workman had been overcome 

operated by the fire 


\ 


ere 


ing only to ‘‘vehicles owned and 


v. Binghampton Taxicab Co., 276 App.Div. 43 
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